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By Frank H. Adams 


Many ecologists say if it spreads to the Southwest and Mexico, the moth could wreak havoc with some 
species of prickly pears which occur in deserts. People in Mexico use the fruit of some prickly pears for 
food, and if the moth gets there it could harm more than the natural scheme of things. 


he specter of an invading alien 

moth is haunting south Flo- 

rida’s native cacti, threatening 

to wipe out our most endan- 
gered prickly pear species and ravage 
the others, making them endangered 
too. And not only that, some researchers 
fear this moth could spread throughout 
the Southeast and into the American 
Southwest and Mexico. 

Many ecologists say if it spreads to 
the Southwest and Mexico, the moth 
could wreak havoc with some species of 
prickly pears there. People in Mexico 
eat some prickly pear fruit, and feed 
parts of these plants to their livestock 
during droughts. If the moth gets there 
it could harm more than the natural 
scheme of things. 

This is not the humorous stuff of 
Saturday Night Live’s lampoon of killer 
bees portrayed by the late John Belushi. 
It is a very real threat to native stands of 
prickly pear and other cacti which 
support one segment of the landscaping 
industry. Nurseries could lose bucks and 
home owners could end up with dead 
landscaping. 

The moth in question is the 
Cactoblastis moth, a native of Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Paraguay and parts of 
Brazil. The adults start their work by 
laying eggs on a prickly pear’s spines or 
pads. When they hatch, the larvae, 
commonly called caterpillars, eat their 
way into cactus pads and have cozy 
progressive meals. When they kill one 
pad they move on to another. 

When the time is right the larvae 
form cocoons and metamorphose into 
moths. After they emerge, the adults 
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Above: Sewing the seeds of destruction, Cactoblastis caterpillar and moth seriously threaten Florida's native cacti. 
Page 2: This semaphore cactus is among the last 13 members of its species in the wild. 


live only nine days to breed and start 
the next generation. 

“The most serious threat is to the 
semaphore cactus in the Florida Keys. It 
would be very easy for this moth to 
decimate them.” says James Duquesnel, 
a biologist at Key Largo Hammocks 
State Botanical Site. 

How rare are Florida’s semaphore 
cacti? Scientists know of only 13 of 
them that still live in the wild. And 
about half are in screened enclosures to 
keep out the moths. 

In the early 1970s, members of the 
Woodstock Generation laughed at the 
ironic humor of folk singer Joni 
Mitchell’s song which poked serious fun 
about putting all the trees in a tree 
museum and charging people “‘a dollar 
and a half just to see ’em.” Joni’s song 
has proved to be pretty prophetic, with a 
little artistic license, except you don’t 
have to pay a dollar and a half just to 
see ‘em. 

These cacti are on land owned by 
The Nature Conservancy and their 
location is secret. You can't see “em 
unless you get permission. They don’t 
want collectors who lust after some- 
thing more rare than an original Van 
Gogh to drop by in the middle of the 
night and lift them. 


Meanwhile, Doria Gordon, an 
ecologist for the Florida Chapter of The 
Nature Conservancy is concerned. 
“We're scrambling. This moth can 
ravage populations of cacti. The 
semaphore cactus may be one of the 
rarest plants in the world, and this moth 
has the potential to make Florida’s other 
native cacti rare, too.” 


"And, this moth has 
the potential to make 
Florida's other native 
cacti rare too." 


The semaphore cactus and Florida’s 
other native prickly pears are members 
of the opuntia genus of cacti. There are 
at least six species of native opuntia in 
Florida, and four of them were already 
listed as threatened species before this 
moth landed on our vulnerable shores. 
Two species are considered common, 
but a bum roll of the dice could change 
that picture. 


Caging the semaphore cacti is not a 
long-term solution for preserving them 
from the depredations of Cactoblastis 
moths, and it sets the stage for some 
other problems. When the plants are 
screened in, beneficial insects which 
could pollinate the cacti can’t get in to 
the flowers. And pests such as scale can 
thrive there if all other insects, includ- 
ing the scale’s natural enemies, are kept 
at bay. 

Dubbed the semaphore cactus 
because it reminded someone of a sailor 
signaling with semaphore flags, 
Florida's semaphore cactus stands head 
and shoulders above our other native 
opuntias. The tallest semaphore reaches 
10 feet, while our other native opuntias 
grow up to half that height. 

It and the state’s other native 
opuntia were put in their predicament 
by our impressive population growth, 
which flew from just under 2.8 million 
in 1950 to over 14 million now. You 
can’t have that kind of growth without 
staggering impacts, and much natural 
habitat was gobbled up by development. 

While there is some debate over the 
issue, a number of biologists say the 
moth got here through a biological 
control effort gone awry, which started 
in, of all places, Australia. This tortuous > 
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tale impressively demonstrates 
Murphy’s Law, which says if there’s a 
way for something to go wrong it will. 

In the early part of this century 
Australia had a terrible problem with 
prickly pear cacti. Prickly pears are not 
native there, but were brought in by 
people who thought they’d make a nice 
addition to the flora of the land down 
under. 

With no natural enemies to keep 
prickly pear in check, it didn’t take long 
for them to overrun 30 million acres of 
land. And some of the imported cacti 
were from Florida. 

“They were concerned that the cacti 
were taking over grazing land. They 
were competing with sheep and cattle,” 
says Dale Habeck, an entomologist at 
the University of Florida. 

To fight these invading cacti, 
Australian researchers looked for 
insects which were natural enemies of 
these troublesome plants. They found 
their biological bomb in South America, 
and started dropping the bugs on their 
pesky prickly pear problem in the 
1920s. 

“They introduced the moths without 
any of their natural enemies. So the 
moths reproduced like crazy, and they 
wiped out the cactus,” Habeck says. 
“You see a plant here and there now, 
and that’s about it.” 

Inspired by Australia’s success with 
quashing their cactus problem, other 
places decided to recruit these moths 
into their war against foreign cacti run 
amok. They included Hawaii, South 
Africa, India and some islands in the 
Caribbean. 

With a little island-hopping the 
moths made it to Cuba and the Baha- 
mas, countries virtually on our doorstep. 
At that point scientists here became 
alarmed, some fearing that the 
Cactoblastis moths would join the 
legions of exotic pests competing with 
and crowding out our native species. 

The potential for botanical havoc 
spurred Carol Lippencott, of Miami’s 
Fairchild Tropical Garden, to search the 
Florida Keys for this insect interloper. 
Sure enough, in 1989, she found the 
Cactoblastis moth was at work there, 
being fruitful and multiplying. 

Exactly how the moth breached our 
borders is debated by scientists, who 
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say either it made it here naturally, or 
got an unintentional free ride from 
humans. Bob Pemberton, an entomolo- 
gist with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in Fort Lauderdale, says 
they most likely got here on shipments 
of prickly pears imported from Carib- 
bean islands like the Dominican Repub- 
lic. 

Since then the moths have spread as 
far north as Terra Ceia on Tampa Bay, 
and Patrick Air Force Base in Brevard 
County on our east coast. But research- 
ers don’t know if the moths have spread 
just along the coast or if they’ve 
penetrated inland. 

By checking on the moth’s home 
range, Pemberton learned the critters 
can survive as far north as Charleston, 
South Carolina. Which means they 
could head west into places like Arizona 
and Mexico. 

“There are people out there who 
really depend on prickly pear fruit for 
food. That’s what really worries me,” 
says Dan Austin, a botanist at Florida 
Atlantic University. He has studied the 
moth’s impact in his area and found no 
untouched opuntia. 

Two other researchers, Peter 
Stiling, an assistant professor at the 
University of South Florida, and Derek 


Johnson, a former graduate student of 
his, have studied the damage caused by 
Cactoblastis moths. They can destroy 
entire colonies of opuntias, but neither 
researcher could say what percent of our 
native cacti have been damaged or 
destroyed so far. 

Besides trying to keep the remain- 
ing semaphores safe from the maraud- 
ing moths, botanists are propagating 
new plants with tissue from the remain- 
ing ones. “So if a hurricane hits and 
destroys all of the plants in the wild 
we’ll have a reserve to reintroduce them 
into the wild,” says Randy Tate, the 
land steward for The Nature Conser- 
vancy in the Keys. And others are: 
looking for some biological control 
agent for the moths. 

Will we eventually triumph and 
keep the moths from devouring our 
prickly pears and spreading across the 
continent? That remains to be seen. 

Tate opined, “The insects are going 
to be extremely difficult to eradicate. So 
it’s up to the conservation community to 
take all the measures to perpetuate these 
cacti.” @ 


Frank Adams is the associate editor 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 
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Text and Photographs by Tom Broderidge 


ly-fishing for bream is not 
for the fainthearted. 
A typical situation is 
that you’ ve managed to cast 
your cork bug way back in under an 
overhanging tree branch guarding a 
patch of deep water right next to shore. 

Sometimes a fish will strike the fly 
the instant it hits the water, but not this 
time. Five seconds go by. The ripples 
from the bug’s landing have all but died 
away, so you pull in a few inches of line 
as you twitch the rod tip, moving the 
bug a few inches and then letting it sit 
still again. 

Ten seconds later and your eyes are 
glued on the bug and the surrounding 
smooth water, straining to see the first 
sign of a fish erupting from below. One 
hand holds the fly rod pointed straight 
at the bug. The other keeps a tight grip 
on the fly line. You are sure you are 
ready for it this time, but when the 
strike finally does come, it is so sudden, 
so violent, that it takes you by surprise. 
Again. 

If sunfish grew much bigger, 


Florida anglers like to joke, no Florida 
waters would be safe for swimming. 
The sunfishes, collectively called 
bream, are known for their uninhibited, 
slashing strikes and for their attacks on 
lures that are almost as big as they are. 
Pound for pound, the typically hand- 
sized bream may just be the most 
aggressive fish, which makes them very 
popular with Florida fly-fishers. 

Fly-fishing is easier and more fun 
in shallower water, so one of the most 
common strategies for bream is to fish 
from a small boat and work the shore- 
line by casting to likely spots around 
logs, branches and patches of weeds. 

Since you can usually keep the boat 
a comfortable fly-casting distance from 
your target, being able to cast a long 
way isn’t as important as being able to 
cast accurately. 

“The goal is to be able to consis- 
tently place a fly within a few inches of 
an object such as a stump or the edge of 
the weed line,” says John Underwood, 
north Florida fly-fishing guru and fly- 
fishing manager of The Outdoors Shop 


in Tallahassee. “A fly-fisher who can do 
that will outfish one who can’t by as 
much as 10 to one.” 

The fly-casting challenge in bream 
fishing has been described as being like 
casting across your back yard and trying 
to shoot your fly into a garbage can 
while someone is holding the lid just a 
foot or two above the opening. Which 
by the way is an excellent practice 
technique to improve your bream 
fishing skills. Just how and where to use 
those skills depends to a great extent on 
the time of the year. 

Early in the season when the water 
is cooler, bream are usually in deeper 
water that borders shallow water, 
Underwood says, and here a sinking bug 
usually works best. When bream are on 
their beds it can be in water as deep as 5 
feet. 

The water over bedding bream 
often has a distinctive musky or fishy 
odor. Learn to recognize it, and you will 
often be able to find good fishing spots 
by the way they smell. In those deeper 
water situations, sinking flies such as a > 
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small black or a red spider pattern will 
often catch the most bream. 

During the warmer months of the 
year, shoreline trees such as bay cypress 
and willow are resting spots for may- 
flies, that hatch from the lakes in such 
numbers that they can sound like a 
swarm of bees and fly in thick clouds. 
Flies falling into the water attract great 
numbers of bream, especially if there is 
deep water nearby, and that makes the 
water under the trees a perfect spot to 
fish. 

“Take your time and fish slowly,” 
says Brad Sickinger, owner of B&B 
Coe’s Landing on Lake Talquin, a long, 
thin, irregularly shaped body of water 
bordering Gadsden and Leon counties. 
“After you catch a few bream in one 
place, just ease on over to the next spot 
and start fishing again.” 

Right at dusk may be the best time 
to catch bream, Sickinger says. And 
then later at night, many fly-fishers use 
phosphorescent bugs, called “glow 
bugs.” 
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Not limited to summertime fishing, 
glow bugs are nevertheless most 
popular during hot weather when 
neither fish nor fly-fishers like to be out 
in the middle of the day. Charged up by 
exposure to a flashlight or a quick shot 
from a camera’s electronic flash, the 
glow bug stays visible for several 
minutes and helps you fish in the 
darkness that brings out the biggest 
bream in the lake. 

Whether fishing with glow bugs or 
regular bugs for bream, Sickinger 
recommends that bugs be tied on a size 
4 or 6 hook in colors like yellow, 
orange, white, green and sometimes 
black. Underwood prefers a somewhat 
smaller bug for daytime fishing, tied on 
about a size 10 hook, and the larger size 
bugs for fishing at night. 

“The bigger flies usually catch the 
bigger bream,” Underwood says. “But 
the smaller flies invariably catch the 
most.” 

A well-stocked fly box should have 
a selection of cork poppers, some soft 


foam body flies usually with rubber 
legs, a few shaggy caterpillar imita- 
tions, and maybe one or two nymph 
patterns that imitate the immature stages 
of aquatic insects. 

Color is always a subject of great 
debate among fly-fishers, but if a state- 
wide vote were taken, chartreuse would 
probably be the most popular color. 
Underwood adds that orange is good for 
stained water conditions and black 
sometimes works best at night. 

Head shape can be important too. A 
concave-faced bug pops and chugs 
across the surface, making plenty of 
noise, while a bullet-shaped bug darts 
quietly under water as it’s retrieved. 

“But either bug can make too much 
commotion,” warns Underwood. 
“Bream can be scared away by a bug 
that splashes down real hard and then 
rips across the surface, especially when 
the water is clear.” 

In fact, sometimes the best retrieve 
is no retrieve at all. Many bream hit a 
fly when it is lying motionless, and 
Underwood often lets his fly sit still for 
up to a minute. It is difficult to keep 
attention focused for so long, but bream 
strike and hook themselves just often 
enough that fly-fishers find they catch 
some good fish while brushing at a 
mosquito or looking away at a sunset. 

A good fly-fishing outfit for bream 
might be an 8-or 8'/2-foot-long rod 
made to cast anything from a 5-weight 
to a 7-weight fly line. Although fly- 
fishers who target bream rarely see a 
need for the newest high-tech equip- 
ment, a modern graphite fly rod will 
enable most fly-fishers to cast a tighter 
loop to reach back under overhanging 
branches without getting their fly hung 
up. 

The key to bream fishing success, 
Underwood says, is to be observant. 

“When you catch the first bream, 
take notice of how it happened: the 
depth, the light, how far the fly was 
from shore and how much noise the fly 
made when it landed,” advises 
Underwood. “If you can figure out why 
you caught one bream, you should be 
able to catch scores more.” @ 


Tom Broderidge is a free-lance 
writer from Gadsden County. 
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ne of many wonderful 

things Florida offers avid 

anglers is the possibility 

of some form of good 
fishing every month of the year. This 
statement holds true for the heat of 
summer as well as the late fall, a time 
when most anglers are waiting for the 
onset of the winter action. 

One fish that Florida anglers can 
catch all year is the black crappie, better 
known in the Sunshine State as the 
speckled perch. Sometimes, rather than 
using graphite rods and fancy reels to 
land these fish, it’s fun to get back to 
basics and go cane polin’ for specks. 

There’s just something about 
fishing with cane poles. They’re basic, 
simple and down-to-earth. You don’t 
have to take courses or buy glossy 
books to learn how to use them. They’re 
low-tech and hearken back to an age 


when you didn’t have to part with a 
bushel basket of simoleans to catch a 
bucket of fish. 

One fine weekend, I had made a 
commitment to go fishing with 9-year- 
old Jeffrey Roberts and Fred Schrier, 
another grandfather like me. While they 
both like fishing, there is a bit of a 
generation gap in the way they approach 
it. Fred’s passion is fly-fishing and all 
its gear, while Jeffrey craves action. 

Asking Jeffrey to go cane-pole 
fishing posed no problem, his enthusi- 
asm for any fishing seemed boundless. 
But I did have qualms about approach- 
ing Fred. Fred takes his tackle very 
seriously. He ties flies professionally, 
and his tackle is maintained meticu- 
lously. 

I wondered if he would bite the bait 
and go for cane polin’. When it came 
time to ask, Jeffrey was eager to go. But 


much to my surprise, Fred said he’d be 
delighted to go along too. 

Specks can be found all over the 
state, so there was no need to travel far 
from Tequesta for our fishing. Charlie 
Clyne, a freshwater guide who special- 
izes in fishing the Palm Beach Canal, 
and I had found a good concentration of 
specks a week earlier in Lake Clarke, an 
arm of the Lake Worth drainage canal 
system. The Clarke canal is connected 
to the Palm Beach Canal by a short 
canal just south of Forest Hill Boule- 
vard in West Palm Beach. 

Anglers can launch their boats at 
the ramps located behind the Palm 
Beach Sheriff’s building at Oglethorpe 
Avenue, just off Belvedere Road. The 
entrance to Oglethorpe is on the south 
side of Belvedere Road, just west of the 
Belvedere Road exits off Interstate 95. 

The crappie gather in 12 feet of [> 
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water around a fish attractor located on 
the east side of Lake Clarke, about a 
mile south of the connector canal. Made 
of materials ranging from bundles of 
Christmas trees to PVC pipe, fish 
attractors provide a habitat for small 
bait fish, which in turn attract larger 
game fish. 

I felt the Lake Clarke fish attractor 
would be the perfect spot to provide the 
three of us with plenty of action. It also 
had something else going for it: we 
didn’t have to get there before sunrise. 

We had picked a beautiful day to go 
fishing. It was one of those days Helen 
Hunt Jackson described in her 
“October’s Bright Blue Weather” poem 
that school kids of my generation had to 
memorize for English class. There was a 
hint of a breeze, and by 9:30 we had 
shed our jackets. 

When we entered the lake several 
pelicans were diving on a school of 
threadfin shad, and an envious osprey 
circled over them, looking for his 
morning meal. There are always plenty 
of birds to be seen in Lake Clarke, 
including anhingas drying their wings 
on a dock, egrets large and small, coots, 
great blue herons and sea gulls that 
often join the pelicans when a school of 
shad surfaces. 

Crappie will hit jigs and other 
artificial lures, but for this outing we 
chose Missouri minnows. Most area bait 
shops carry Missouri minnows, and $2 
will buy you enough for a morning’s 
fishing. 

Our 10-foot cane poles were rigged 
with 10-foot lengths of 12-pound-test 
line tied a few inches beneath the tip. A 
split shot on the line a foot above a 
number four Chestertown hook com- 
pleted the rig. 

When fishing around fish attractors 
getting your line hung up in the brush 
goes with the territory. The Chestertown 
hooks are made of light wire, however, 
and will usually straighten out when 
you give them a hard, straight tug. They 
are easy to re-set. 

Crappie schools hover at a certain 
depth, and you need to dangle your bait 
at exactly that depth. A foot too high or 
too low will leave you skunked and 
frustrated. 
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The previous week I had found the 
specks at the 8-foot level, so we set our 
bobbers for that depth. However, nature 
can be fickle sometimes, and there was 
no guarantee they would oblige us this 
time. 

Jeffrey got his line in the water 
quickly, and I hoped he wouldn’t be 
disappointed. Youngsters can become 
restless or bored if they don’t get any 
action on the end of their lines. 

But as luck would have it, before I 
had time to bait my own hook, he 
caught a big crappie. His face lit up 
while he swung the fat panfish into the 
boat. His enthusiasm gauge was regis- 
tering full. Fred and I were as delighted 
as the boy, for it brought back memories 
of the days when we first experienced 
the thrill of a fish tugging on our lines. 


One of the charms of cane-pole 
fishing is its simplicity. There are no 
backlashes, no plugs to retrieve from 
bushes, nor flies caught high in a tree. 
You just bait the hook and swing the 
line out from the boat. 

If you crave complete relaxation 
just stick the cane pole in a rod holder 
until a crappie pulls down the float and 
the limber pole arcs. When the fishing 
is over just wind the line around the 
pole, pull a rubber band over the hook, 
and you’re ready to go again without 
any re-rigging required. 

Crappie are not known for smash- 
ing strikes, aerial acrobatics, or long, 
reel-clearing runs. In fact, their bites are 
more often than not inclined to be light. 
At times the only indication of action is 
a very slight movement of the float, but 
some of the larger specks can pull the 
float down with real authority. That’s 
the part young Jeffrey enjoys. 

We caught some really feisty game 
fish with our cane poles on this outing, 
including largemouth bass, bluegills and 
channel catfish. These fish were real 
scrappers, and the channel cat did 
everything but tow the boat. 

We also caught some spotted tilapia 
and oscars, and neither of these critters 
are native to Florida. The tilapia hail 
from West Africa while the oscars are 
from South America. Both were intro- 
duced to Florida’s waters by tropical 
fish fanciers, who dumped unwanted 
specimens into canal systems. 

If you have a youngster you would 
like to take fishing, cane polin’ is a 
great way to start without making an 
expensive investment in tackle. If the 
child shows a real interest in fishing 
there is plenty of time to introduce him 
or her to more sophisticated tackle and 
techniques. 

And good cane-pole fishing is a 
great way to fish 12 months of the year, 
and downright productive, too. @) 


Bob Huttemeyer is an avid sports- 
man who frequently writes about his 
experiences. 


Why Protect Endangered Species? 


By Frank H. Adams 


"Extinction is part of the evolutionary process, of course. But the difference is the rate of extinction. 
It's much faster now than before," said Dr. Allan L. Egbert, executive director of the Florida Game and 


Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


can’t recall the first time I saw 

an endangered species, but I 

know which one it was. It was 

the bald eagle, one of the most 
revered symbols of our country. Grow- 
ing up in central Florida gave me more 
opportunities to see and appreciate them 
than most people in the country then 
had. 

These days the bald eagle’s plight 
has improved enough to downgrade its 
status from endangered to threatened, 
thanks in part to the Endangered 
Species Act. This law was enacted 
during the Nixon presidency to keep 
creatures like the bald eagle from 
joining the ranks of birds like the 
passenger pigeon, which was booted 
into oblivion by thoughtless human 
actions. 

But recently this most pivotal 
environmental law has become endan- 
gered itself. During the past year private 
and public sectors of our society have 
said they want to get this law off their 
backs so they can live more freely and 
compete better in a global economy. 

As a result, environmentalists and 
conservation groups have had to grapple 
with the thorny issue of justifying 
protecting endangered species when so 
many sectors of our economy and 
society need major overhauls. 

Some critics of the Endangered 
Species Act have said the law borders 
on the absurd, since the fossil record 
shows us that incredibly huge numbers 
of species have already gone extinct. 

“Extinction is a part of the evolu- 
tionary process, of course. But the 
difference is the rate of extinction. It’s 
much faster now than before,” said Dr. 
Allan L. Egbert, executive director of 
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the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

That statement is supported by a 
study from the University of Tennessee, 
which found the extinction rate in parts 
of the world that are rich with endemic 
species is from 100 to 1,000 times the 
prehuman extinction rate. 

And there is more evidence to 
support the idea that extinction rates are 
high all around the globe. In November 
1995, the United Nations released a 
report which said more than 30,000 
species in the world are threatened with 
extinction. 

On a smaller scale, 118 species of 
plants and animals in Florida are listed 


as being endangered, threatened or as 
having special concern over their 
potential to become extinct, according 
to the GFC. 

“All previous periods of mass 
extinction have been due to climate 
change and so on. But the recent wave 
of extinctions is caused by humans,” 
said Richard Hilsenbeck, protection 
ecologist with The Nature 
Conservancy’s Florida chapter. 

“Rare species can be thought of as 
indicators of ecosystem health,” 
Hilsenbeck said. “The human 
population’s health is directly tied to 
ecosystem health, then preserving those 
species, finding out why they’re [> 
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declining, finding out why they are rare 
is tantamount to protecting our own 
species.” 

But there are research biologists, 
including ones who classify themselves 
as environmentalists, who have said that 
some aspects of that argument rest on 
specious reasoning - something that 
sounds fine on the surface, but lacks 
actual merit. They do say we have to 
maintain the general well-being of the 
environment, and that does affect us. 

“But some species are so delicately 
tuned for specific niches that any 
change in their environment could put 
them at risk,” said a north Florida 
biological researcher who asked not to 
be named. If those species become 
extinct because of some change to their 
niche, he said, it may not have a 
material impact on us. 

“Take the manatee. There’s a big 
happy animal. We all like manatees,” he 
said. “But if manatees die off is that a 
sign we will die off? I don’t think so.” 

The reason for that, he says, is 
manatees, like many endangered 
animals, are not as adaptable as humans, 
who are generalists. Some animals, like 
the giant panda, are endangered because 
their survival depends on critically 
narrow circumstances, such as having a 
huge supply of just the right kind of 
bamboo to eat. 

“On the scale of adaptivity humans 
are closer to black rats or roaches, 
which are very adaptable, than to some 
of the finely tuned species like 
Kirtland’s warbler,” this environmental 
devil’s advocate said. 

While the fate of humans can’t be 
tied to that of all endangered species, 
some have already filled the role of the 
canary in the coal mine. Coal miners 
used to use canaries underground to 
detect deadly methane gas. The birds 
were sensitive to this odorless and 
colorless gas, and when they conked 
out, the miners knew to leave. 

Bald eagles have played a similar 
role for people in modern times. When 
the birds’ populations plummeted in 
earlier decades, scientists investigated 
and found it was due to dangerous 
levels of the pesticide DDT in the food 
chain. Traces of the pesticide even 
showed up in some human milk 
samples, and DDT was banned. 
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One of the rationales conservation- 
ists have used to bolster the protection 
of endangered species is that they may 
provide us with a new medicine which 
could help fight dread diseases. The 
Pacific yew is one such tree, which has 
given us Taxol, an anticancer drug. 

But using reasons like that - 
material benefits - to defend protecting 
endangered species, could be short- 
sighted, said Brad Hartman, director of 
the GFC’s Office of Environmental 
Services. 

“I think when you reduce things to 
economic terms, a lot of species aren’t 
going to be properly defended. You 
shouldn’t reduce their value to eco- 
nomic ones, because you might not be 
able to maintain them in enough cases,” 
Hartman said. 


Page 9: Once common, 
endangered woodstork's 
numbers have plummeted. 


Right: The endangered 
American crocodile 


Below: On the rut, these 
male Key deer grapple 
over breeding rights. 


“My argument is that we have an 
ethical duty to preserve them. We are 
the only species on the planet that can 
select which ones stay and which ones 
go,” Hartman said. “And we should not 
necessarily do that because they could 
be of some use to us.” 

Should we protect endangered 
species because we may find some 
dollars-and-cents reason further down 
the line? Or should we protect them 
because they have a right to exist? 

“All reasons don’t have to be 
pragmatic. If we can take steps to 
protect these species we can learn more 
about ourselves and about our world,” 


said Scott Wright, a researcher with the 
Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection in St. Petersburg. 

Wright points to the issue of 
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Highly endangered, the Florida panther symbolizes the state's conservation program. 


learning for its own sake. That’s a lofty 
ideal which says when we learn some- 
thing, even about an obscure species, 
we enrich our lives. 

But in today’s climate of global 
economics, individuals seem to be 
competing against everyone else in the 
world to earn a living. Protecting 
endangered species is often tough for 
people to swallow when they feel that it 
threatens their livelihood. 

Which brings up the economic 
justification issue again. Florida is 
blessed, or cursed some would say, with 
118 species of listed plants and animals. 
Some of them are popular enough to 
create markets through eco-tourism. 
And that brings in money, which creates 
jobs. 

It’s hard to say how many jobs eco- 
tourism is responsible for in Florida, but 
people do spend vacation money here to 
see endangered species. Many dive 
operators in the Crystal River area make 
money taking people on manatee tours. 
In other parts of the state, tourists come 
to see endangered wood storks, Key 


deer, American crocodiles, sea turtles, 
Everglade kites and others. 

“Uniqueness is another value. And 
if one values uniqueness, yes, that’s 
another reason to protect these,” said 
Doria Gordon, a Gainesville researcher 
for The Nature Conservancy. 

Some listed species fit the unique- 
ness category, but fall a little short when 
it comes to cuteness. Protected creatures 
such as gray bats or cave crawfish have 
mugs only a mother could love, but we 
protect them because of their unique- 
ness. 

Only one time when I have been 
diving have I seen a cave crawfish. It 
was a fascinating moment, watching 
this rare, translucent animal that has 
adapted to its dark environment so well 
that it no longer needs to see. 

I’ve seen photographs and videos of 
whooping cranes, but they just couldn’t 
compare to seeing them in person. The 
only time I’ve seen some live ones, I 
stared transfixed, and revelled in their 
beauty and uniqueness. 

Whether watching endangered 


whooping cranes, snails or butterflies, 
there is something about it that tran- 
scends material concerns and lifts us 
away from the pressures of pragmatism. 
There is a spiritual justification for 
protecting endangered species. 

Do we project it onto the plants and 
animals we see, or do they open our 
eyes to something beyond the mundane? 
Nobody knows for sure, but a lot of 
people do know that it makes protecting 
endangered species worthwhile. 

One time, some wag asked Sir 
Edmund Hillary why he wanted to 
climb a mountain. His equally waggish 
reply: “Because it’s there.” 

That answer seemed to work pretty 
well for him and countless other 
mountain climbers who have made their 
physical and spiritual journeys on 
mountains. And maybe that’s all the 
justification conservationists need to 
protect endangered species — because 
they’re here. @ 


Frank Adams is associate editor of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine. 
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By John Matthews 


“ 
‘ 


Adopt a River is in the same family as Adopt a Highway and Adopt a Seashore. It's a 
way to harness civic pride and volunteer enthusiasm while cleaning up the outdoors and 


saving us tax dollars. 


ike Jamerson faces a 
straight-up crisis early on a 
Saturday morning. Maybe 
one of his Adopt a River 
voluntaere has seen too many Disney 
movies, but he’s having a hard time at 
the boat ramp on the Santa Fe River. A 


hunter has.gutted a deer and dropped 


what's left in one of the organization’s 
cans. The volunteer expects six packs 
and candy wrappers; what he seés may 
be Bambi. ‘ 

“What I don’t understand is why 
they didn’t leave it on the ground for 
the animals to clean up, just leave the 
darn thing in the woods,” Jamerson 
says. “But they dumped it in our can. 
Yes, when he called me, he was kinda 
shook up.” 

Later Jamerson drives his pickup 
truck to the scene and properly disposes 
of the deer remains. Jamerson says it 
comes with his task of coordinating 
more than 650 volunteers who claim the 
Santa Fe River and its 120 miles of 
banks as their own. 

Apart from large and very dead 
animals, what they find in or near the 
stream has included a chicken coop, a 
copy machine, a golf cart, along with 
the usual assortment of beer cans, 
styrofoam coolers, diapers and a 
motorcycle frame. Just about anything 
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that can be bought or sold is dumped 
and disposed. 

We are speaking of tonnage: 11 
tons, 22 thousand pounds of garbage, 
trash and throwaways just on this twisty 
little river. It’s as if there’s a campaign, 
Keep Florida Unbeautiful, says 
Jamerson. 

But progress, he says, is being 
made. “We’ ve reduced the litter volume 
80 percent since the first cleanup four 
years ago. We ve logged 2,000 volun- 
teer hours, and 55 percent of what 
we ve collected has been recycled, 
diverted from the landfill, also an 
environmental plus.” 

Adopt a River is in the same family 
as Adopt a Highway and Adopt a 
Seashore. It’s a way to harness civic 
pride and volunteer enthusiasm while 
cleaning up the outdoors and saving us 
tax dollars. 

Jamerson may not be a congres- 
sional reformer, but darn it, he says the 
government can’t do it all. “It doesn’t 
make sense for the government to be 
responsible for everything. We all have 
to play an active role in protecting the 
environment.” 

Upstate, those comments get a 
hearty “right-on” from canoe activist 
Sam Lamar. He’s a canoe outfitter and 
outdoors guy whose pony tail and denim 


are a good hint that his is not a button- 
down business. 

For years, he’s been paddling the 
panhandle, and he’s been finding old 
tires and bottles, once even a waterbed - 
in places you might swear nobody has 
ever canoed before. 

Where does it come from? “Well, 
any place where you have a highway 
bridge, you’re going to get stuff off the 
highway and into the water. It’s like a 
collection point for everything that gets 
dumped on the road. And then some of 
it gets pushed downstream.” 

That explains the beer cans, and 
empty cans of starter fluid and WD 40 
he’s collected in the deep piney woods 
where there’s barely enough stream to 
float a canoe. 

But what of the water bed? The 
ceiling and floor tiles, the backyard 
grill, and the lawn furniture? These are 
not usually propelled out of car win- 
dows. 

“Floods. All the flooding last year 
across the whole area. The water 
washed away a lot of stuff from 
people’s houses, people’s yards. And 
we're still finding it.” 

As an old pro, Sam Lamar should 
know. The high water created federal 
disaster conditions at one time or 
another in more than a dozen counties, 


damaging hundreds of homes, mobile 
and otherwise. There also was a lot of 
flooding that damaged people’s lives - 
and now we learn - the landscape. 

Lamar also has a few hints on how 
to get rid of the rubbish. One inspired 
example involves the Aucilla River with 
Lamar chucking old bottles onto the 
banks and into the stream instead of 
removing them. There is a simple 
explanation. There were little gifts and 
prizes inside, providing an incentive for 
volunteers to collect every scrap and 
leave it spick and span and pristine. Just 
like God and nature meant it to be. 


In fact, a whole slew of cleanups 
has been orchestrated by the Canoe and 
Kayak Association, of which Lamar is 
also a part. One pretty good tale comes 
from the cleanup of Lake Jackson, Leon 
County’s busiest lake. It’s favored for 
recreation and fishing and is adjacent to 
a major highway, U.S. 27. The lake’s 
heavy use produces much litter and 
debris. 

One time Janet Timkin, a club 
member, was picking up debris around 
the lake. Also on hand was the teen son 
of another association member. Timkin 
says the teen was working when several 


Bill Jamerson and Ross Augspurg help clean up the Santa Fe River. 
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high-school buddies parked nearby, 
feasted on fast food and tossed the 
greasy leftovers on the ground right in 
front of the teen who was picking up 
trash. 

Timkin says the teen litter fighter 
thought this was rude and uncool. “He 
said, ‘you ought to be doing what I’m 
doing, helping, not trashing the environ- 
ment.’” 

Everybody involved in Adopt a 
River agrees that Florida’s been blessed 
with water resources and it’s a crime if 
not a sin to abuse them. Also, there are 
many rivers yet to be cleaned up. 

The Santa Fe’s Jamerson wants to 
expand to the Withlacoochee and 
Suwannee River cleanup programs next 
year. He says that when he was an 
environmental technician at a power 
plant, his wife complained that his 
volunteer activities were like a second 
full-time job. Now he’s incorporated 
Adopt a River as a nonprofit program 
and five counties have awarded him 
grants totalling $36,000. He says he 
takes a little, the rest goes for rakes, 
hoes, garbage bags and the like. 

Meanwhile, the canoe and kayak 
enthusiastists are minding a couple of 
dozen rivers now and promise to check 
them all at least once every three 
months. 

Elsewhere, some of the news isn’t 
as good. The state’s largest river, the St. 
Johns, which runs 300 miles from 
Sanford to Jacksonville, is overdue for a 
makeover. Florida Times-Union colum- 
nist Ron Littlepage recently described a 
day on the St. Johns, a glittering day 
with lots of sunshine sparkling off the 
water. And, next to the seawall, a little 
armada of urban crud, dented cans and 
soggy cardboard was dancing on the 
wavelets, tacking towards the open 
Atlantic. 

Scenes like that drive home the 
point that the St. Johns provides great 
opportunities for would-be litter 
fighters. And hopefully, some people 
will be inspired by Mike Jamerson’s 
grassroots environmental activism and 
start an organization of their own to 
clean up the St. Johns, and other rivers. @) 


John Matthews is an environmental 
writer based in Tallahassee. 
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he voices of the ‘coon dogs 
float above the deep woods, 
a frenzied baying in the 
moonlight. 

“They've got one,” says Kenneth 
Trent, a coon hunter extraordinare from 
Palm Beach County. “Come on, let’s 


” 


go. 


We scramble back into his pickup 
truck and start down one of the forest 
roads, splashing through mudholes 
which threatened to mire even the mud- 
grip tires on the truck. A week of rain 
had left the ditches hip-deep in some 
places. 

For the next hour we chase the 
notes of the dogs’ cries back and forth, 
up one road and down the other, but we 
don’t catch them. Finally Kenneth sighs 
and says, “I guess it’s time to call them 
in.” He blows his cow horn, expecting 
the dogs to quit trailing the raccoon 
they are following. 

Instead they go on. Kenneth listens 
and says, “They can’t hear me. We may 
be at this a while.” 

Five minutes later the barking 
changes and Kenneth says jubilantly, 
“He’s treed!” 

A short ride and a long wade later 
we catch up with the dogs, now barking 
at the base of a tall pine. After using a 
flashlight to locate the raccoon high in 
the branches we take photos, then pull 
the dogs away so the raccoon can 
escape and go back to its nightly 
rounds. 

Though some hunters kill and eat 
the raccoons they chase, Kenneth says 
he rarely does. “I haven't eaten a 
raccoon in a couple of years,” he tells 
me. 

Raccoons have been a part of North 
America’s sporting tradition since 
before Europeans landed here. Henry 
Cabbage, public information director 
for the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, says the raccoon was 
a mascot for Indian games, much like 
today’s college mascots, such as the 
University of Florida’s alligator. 

“The Apalachee villages used to 
challenge each other to one of their ball 
games,” he says. “It was a very rough 
game, and the village would sometimes 
bet the entire season’s crops on a game. 
One team would challenge the other 
team by sending a runner dressed as a 
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While most people see raccoons hunting meals in campgrounds, some people turn the 
tables on these nocturnal creatures. 


raccoon and painted with something 
equivalent to school colors to run 
through the village.” 

If the runner returned shouting, the 
other village had accepted the chal- 
lenge. If he returned quietly, the other 
village had turned down the challenge. 

Since the white man’s incursion 
into the Southeast, we’ve used dogs to 
track and tree raccoons. Cabbage says 
the use of hounds for the hunt also has 
its roots in prehistory. 

“That’s one of the reasons there’s 
such a bond between humans and dogs 
today,” he says. “It’s traditional to use 
dogs for raccoon hunting, and it’s been 
that way as long as there have been 
people who hunt raccoons.” 

In today’s Florida, hunters can set 
their hounds after raccoons at any time 
of the year, subject to certain regula- 
tions. Raccoons are one of only two 
species which can be taken legally at 
night in the state, the other being the 
opossum, 

A hunter must run at least one dog 
on any given hunt, and may carry only a 
single-shot .410 shotgun, using number 
6 or smaller shot, or a .22-caliber 
firearm. He must carry the gun unloaded 
until immediately prior to killing a treed 
raccoon. 

A hunter may not “shine” the 
animal from the road or from a vehicle; 


it’s an on-foot chase all the way. There’s 
no bag limit or private property season, 
though many wildlife management areas 
allow raccoon hunting only during 
specified seasons. 

Modern raccoon hunting has 
evolved into a highly specialized and 
competitive sport that tests both hound 
and houndsman. Though at one time 
many hunters ran crossbred dogs, 
today’s coonhounds are bred and trained 
to give their best to the chase. 

“They re so conditioned to get on 
the trail of a ‘coon and get it up a tree 
and bark that they’re not distracted by 
deer scent or anything else,” Cabbage 
says. “A good ‘coon dog can be very 
expensive.” 

A look at Coonhound Bloodlines, 
one of the major magazines of raccoon 
hunters confirms this. Yes, there are 
several magazines dedicated just to 
hunting raccoons. Most of the dogs 
advertised for sale are black and tans, 
blueticks, English, redbone and walker 
hounds. 

Only a few beagles and other breeds 
are offered. Puppies start at $300 and go 
up, while an adult dog may bring as 
much as $2,500. Many ads don’t even 
quote a price, perhaps on the theory that 
if you have to ask, you can’t afford the 
dog. 

Many hunts are charity hunts, and 


the money raised through fees is 
donated to a charitable cause. And like 
bass tournaments, competitive raccoon 
hunting is catch and release; no killing 
is permitted on these hunts. 

Hunts are sanctioned by one of 
several national groups such as the 
United Kennel Club, American Kennel 
Club or National Kennel Club. A local 
club that wants to hold a sanctioned 
hunt first must register its hunt with one 
of these groups, which ensures that the 
national club will accept the results of 
the hunt toward the ranking of the 
winning dogs. 

On the night of the hunt, hunters 
and their dogs must show up by a 
specified time. Each hunter must fill 
out a registration form for his dog. 

The dogs then are drawn in groups of 
four, called casts, with each cast 
hunting for two to three hours. 

Dogs receive points on how long 
they take to strike a trail and put a 
raccoon up a tree. And when the judge 
gets to the tree, all four dogs had better 
be there together with a raccoon above 
them. If they aren’t, or if there’s no 
raccoon, the judge will penalize them. 

From a series of local hunts, dogs 
accumulate points toward championship 
status. From Nite Champion to Grand 
Nite Champion, dogs win trophies or 
money for doing what they love to do: 
putting a raccoon up a tree in the 
shortest time possible. The dogs which 
do this well, and which earn the title of 
Grand Nite Champion, are the ones 
whose pups go for big bucks in those 
‘coon hunting magazines. 

While Kenneth and I listen to the 
dogs following the raccoon, I think once 
again how deeply ingrained in our blood 
the hunt is. Though we wear the trap- 
pings of civilization, hunting still 
triggers primordial urges for many of 
us. On a night with the hounds, listening 
to their music floating over the swamp, 
we step back through the mists of time 
to touch once again the most basic of 
our relationships, that of dog and game 
and man. @) 


A contemporary outdoors woman, 


Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel covers hunting 
and other topics. 
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A Look At 


Corkscrew Swamy 
Sanctuary 


By Jim Huffstodt 
Photographs by Jeff Ripple 


hen Lauren Hutton visited the Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary in 

Collier County several years ago, the sophisticated actress and New 

York model waded through parts of the wilderness swamp like a 
regular country gal. 

The model, who grew up in the tiny town of Lutz, near Tampa, is one of the 
more celebrated visitors to the remnant of the Big Cypress Swamp. Each year from 
70,000 to 100,000 not-so-famous visitors view the splendor of the surrounding 
wilderness as they walk the 1.75-mile boardwalk. 

The 11,000 acres of wetlands in the National Audubon Society’s Corkscrew 
Swamp Sanctuary comprise the world’s largest remaining subtropical old-growth 
forest of bald cypress. The park’s boardwalk carries visitors into the ecologically 
rich interior where they see towering cypress trees that were already two centuries 
old when Columbus discovered the New World. 

Wildlife abounds. In quiet times it’s not unusual to see river otters, alligators, 
raccoons or any of more than 200 bird species, including the beautifully colored 
painted bunting. The swamp is like a quiet cathedral for those who love nature. 

Plume hunters in search of a feathery living from shooting great egrets were 
disturbing wood storks around the turn of the century, because the two types of 
birds nested near each other. Finally the pressure on the birds prompted the 
Audubon Society to assign wardens to protect the birds in 1912. The wardens were 
deputized by the federal government and had federal arrest powers. 

Later, logging, agriculture and urban development threatened the flora and 
fauna in the sanctuary during the booming 1950s. To preserve this biological jewel 
for future generations, the Audubon Society bought the swamp in 1954. 

I vividly recall my first visit to the Corkscrew when I saw a red-shouldered 
hawk swoop down and snatch a frog in one impressive airborne ballet. Ed Carlson 
of the Audubon Society recalls seeing a black bear that seemed quite oblivious to 
the human beings all around it. 

Early morning is the best time to take in the Corkscrew’s sights and sounds. 
Visitors sometimes catch a glimpse of river otters playing in the surrounding 
swamp, hear the strange wail of a limpkin, or listen to a pileated woodpecker 
hammering into a nearby dead cypress. 

Alligators often bask in the sun near the boardwalk, and you can sometimes see 
bull gators that stretch more than 10 feet. Through the years wildlife has adapted to 
people gawking from the boardwalk, and essentially ignore the intruders. 

A visit to the sanctuary can include a look at raccoons, bobcats, red-bellied 
turtles, green tree frogs, white ibis, great egrets and snakes called black racers. 

People from all over the world are drawn here to see endangered wood storks, 
which were dubbed ironheads or flintheads by early Florida settlers. Of the 17 
stork species in the world, only the wood stork is native to the United States. > 
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Adult birds stand over 3 feet tall, 
and have a wingspan of 5 feet. Their 
plumage is white, except for the short 
black tail and the black feathers that 
border the wings. The bird’s dominant 
feature is it’s dark-gray beak, which 
stretches 2 feet from its bare head. 

Wood stork populations have been 
sagging since the 1930s, when they 
were estimated at 60,000. They were 
declared an endangered species in 1984, 
and today biologists with the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission estimate 
the population at 18,000 to 20,000. 

As in many cases, habitat loss and 
degradation are the culprits behind this 
dramatic decline all around the state. 
Wood storks are wading birds and 
depend on wetlands for food foraging 
and a suitable place to nest. Many 
wetlands around the state, and those that 
once surrounded the Corkscrew Swamp 
Sanctuary, have been drained and 
developed. 

Several years often pass without a 
significant nesting season for the 
Corkscrew’s wood storks. The last 
major nesting season for them was in 
1992 when 2,300 young wood storks 
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fledged. In the years before that, fewer 
than 100 young birds had been fledging 
because the weather and water levels 
didn’t favor the birds’ late nesting 
starts. 

Visitors to the sanctuary from 
November through May can walk right 
through a wood stork rookery, where 
their nests are grouped 65 to 80 feet up 
in the surrounding trees. While the 
newly born wood storks cry out for 
attention, the adults come and go with 
beaks full of fish for the young. 

Nesting wood storks require about 
440 pounds of fish in one breeding 
season to feed themselves and their 
young. To make food gathering easier, 
the birds rely on drying-up ponds to 
concentrate their food. 

To catch prey, a woodstork wades 
through shallow water sweeping its long 
beak back and forth in the water. When 
its beak touches a fish, the wood stork’s 
beak slams shut around it. Then the bird 
raises back its head and swallows the 
fish whole. 

Few people know the Corkscrew 
Swamp like Ed Carlson, the Florida area 
manager for the Audubon Society, 
whose 
primary 
responsibility 
is to manage 
this ecologi- 
cal jewel. He 
was a wildlife 
researcher at 
the site for 10 
years before 
being pro- 
moted to his 
present 
position. His 
22-year 
career has 
been almost 
exclusively 
devoted to 
this precious 
and beautiful 
wilderness. 

He has 
met all kinds 
of people 
from around 
the world 
who have 
come to see 
the Cork- 


screw. “They are the best,” he said. “In 
the fall and winter 50 percent or more 
of our visitors are foreign tourists.” 

This is a time of change for the 
Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary. A few 
years ago the pine boardwalk was 
nearing the end of its life. Carlson 
helped design a $1 million state-of-the- 
art replacement boardwalk. That project 
got a rousing start in 1994 when an 
anonymous donor gave the Audubon 
Society $500,000 to begin the project. 

Work began in June 1995. The new 
boardwalk will be 2.25 miles long, 
constructed out of pau lope, a 
sustainably harvested tropical hardwood 
found in the Amazon River Basin. This 
tropical hardwood has twice the 
strength, and five-times the hardness of 
pressure-treated pine which was used to 
construct the first Corkscrew boardwalk 
in 1955. 

The new boardwalk features an 
array of improvements over the old one. 
It will be wider, longer and have more 
seating for rest stops. The entire 
boardwalk should be completed by July 
1996. 

The next project for the Corkscrew 
is the creation of a 10,000-square-foot 
National Wetlands Education Center. 
The new facility will tell visitors about 
the story of the Everglades and help 
them explore other important wetland 
issues through innovative displays and 
models. It's scheduled for completion in 
1997. 

Finding the Corkscrew Swamp 
Sanctuary is easy. The site is 20 miles 
northeast of Naples. Visitors should take 
Exit 17 on I-75 just north of Naples, and 
then proceed east on State Route 846. 
The Corkscrew will be on the left. The 
turn is clearly marked. 

Admission is $6.50 for adults, $5 
for college students, $3 for children 6- 
18 years old, $5 for Audubon members, 
and free to children under six. The site 
is open every day of the year. Hours are 
7 a.m. to 5 p.m., December through 
April; and 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., May 
through November. ® 


Jim Huffstodt is a public informa- 
tion coordinator in the West Palm 
Beach office. 
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BALANCE 


Delicate Balance 
Species: Florida Bog Frog (Rana okaloosae Moler) 
State Status: Species of special concern 


glin Air Force Base 

sprawls across 464,000 

acres in Florida’s 

Panhandle. Base activi- 
ties are dedicated to the lethal arts, 
including bombing runs and live-fire 
exercises. Black helicopters have 
lasers to target their quarry; and U.S. 
Army rangers — modern Ninjas — train 
here too, 

Yet the base is also home to the 
rare Florida bog frog, an amphibian 
of small size, range and habitat. The 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion wildlife biologist Paul Moler, 
first identified Rana okaloosae in 
1982. It’s the smallest North Ameri- 
can member of the genus Rana. But it 
is most reliably identified by the 
distinctive digits on its rear feet. The 
webbing of its toes is small, with at 
least three bone segments of the 
longest toe extending beyond the 
webbing. 

Moler has tracked the bog frog to 
23 sites, all but three within Eglin’s 
boundaries. The base covers parts of 
three northwest Florida counties. It 
includes swamps and sloughs as well 


as sandhills covered by long leaf 
pines. But the bog frog lives and 
breeds only along shallow non- 
stagnant seeps and along shallow 
boggy overflows of larger seepage 
streams. Very often bog frogs are 
associated with lush beds of sphagnum 
moss. 

Moler credits Eglin’s natural 
resources department with an enlight- 
ened response, because the base’s 
environmental managers have taken 
active steps in preserving both frog 
and habitat. Eglin’s Justin Johnston 
says barricades have been erected to 
deal with one potential problem; 4- 
wheel drive hot-rodding across and 
along streambeds. Perhaps Eglin’s 
biggest contribution to preservation 
of the frog is its military status, which 
insulates it from developmental 
pressure. 

Off the base, it’s a different story. 
Moler notes that the region’s steep- 
walled streams are easy to dam. 
Subdivision developers have seized 
the opportunity, creating chains of 
lakes by impounding creeks and 
rivers. This threat to habitat does not 
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exist within the Eglin reservation, 
which — despite airfields and military 
infrastructure — remains largely 
without roads, houses and utilities. 

Male bog frogs utter their mating 
calls from mid-April to mid-Decem- 
ber, trying to attract mates and 
propagate the species. They typically 
call from shallow pools surrounded by 
sphagnum. After mating, eggs are 
deposited on the pool’s surface. The 
resulting tadpoles mature into frogs, 
with the great change coming in the 
following spring or summer. The 
transformed frogs are about 13/16ths 
of an inch long. The bog frog appar- 
ently lives in the same places it uses 
as breeding habitat. 

This tiny frog’s limited range of 
20 small, clear seepage streams shows 
the smallness of the niche Rana 
okaloosa inhabits. Moler says protect- 
ing the bog frog’s habitat also benefits 
the pine barrens treefrog and the 
Panhandle lily. Eglin’s Johnston says 
other rare or endangered species, such 
as the indigo snake and gopher 
tortoise, benefit from increased 
environmental diligence. 


— John Matthews 
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The 


Marble 
Gobbler 


By Carmon Charles Thompson 


CHARLIE HEIDECKER 


t was now late in the afternoon 

and the steady downpour of 

rain had subsided into a fine 

blowing mist. I stood at the 
fence line and let out a fairly realistic 
rendition of a barred owl. No sooner 
had the last note faded into the distant 
cypress stand, than a faint gobble 
floated back on the breeze. 

The gobbler was northeast of my 
position. To reach him before dark I had 
to go due south, then east to skirt a large 
almost impenetrable cypress pond, 
heavily choked with gallberry, green- 
brier and possibly a few big cotton- 
mouths. When I reached the woods 
road, I turned north at a fast walk to get 
a little closer to the tom, before calling 
to him again. When I rounded a bend in 
the road, I saw what appeared to be my 
companion, Stan Eddins, struggling 
with someone. 

As I got closer I could see Stan was 
just having difficulty removing his 
poncho. Sometimes the fading light can 
play tricks on your eyesight, especially 
in the woods. Stan and I chuckled softly 
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as I explained what I thought I had 
witnessed. 

We eased up the road while it was 
getting dark. The old gobbler sounded 
off on his own when Stan told me 
briefly of encountering him here on the 
road, shortly after we had split up to 
scout separate hammocks earlier in the 
afternoon. Luckily he didn’t spook the 
old swamp warrior, while the bird 
continued to pick up gravel and pebbles 
along the road until he was out of sight 
and Stan was able to crawl to a little 
cover. 

We spoke only in a whisper while 
we eased up to the edge of a small 
recently logged stand of 15-to 20-year- 
old pines. I hooted, “Gil-obble-obble- 
obble.” The old cypress monarch was 
roosted right on the edge of the tim- 
bered pines and oak hammock, approxi- 
mately 150 yards east of us. He was 
now gobbling in earnest, not only at my 
hooting, but at the clarion calls of two 
real owls I had called in, which landed 
in the pine directly over our heads. 

We were obscured from his view as 


we stood in the almost pitch blackness 
of the central Florida night. I whispered 
to Stan that I needed to ease a little 
farther up the road to locate a spot for 
the next morning. A few minutes later 
we were headed to the truck, leaving the 
now-quiet gobbler and owls alone in the 
dark treetops. 

While eating supper in the comfort 
of Stan’s RV, we planned the next 
morning’s hunt. To save time and keep 
from possibly spooking the tom before 
daylight, we decided to park the truck 
on the main road about a mile out of 
camp. From there we would have to 
walk a half mile across the woods to the 
west road, where we had left the 
gobbler another quarter of a mile to the 
north. 

We slept restlessly during the night, 
and when the alarm went off around 
4:15, it was a welcome relief. We 
dressed, had breakfast, then stepped out 
into the cool darkness. Yesterday’s front 
had moved through during the early 
morning hours, carrying showers and 
clouds with it. The stars overhead 


promised a near-perfect gobbling 
morning. The stage was set and arriving 
on time as supporting actors in this 
springtime drama was of the utmost 
importance. 

The sky was beginning to glow pink 
in the east over the edge of the ham- 
mock while we quietly picked our way 
through the limbs and tops left after 
logging. Our flashlights had long been 
extinguished and we were basically 
feeling each step into the pines. 

Not knowing the exact location of 
our opponent, we decided to stop about 
halfway into the logged area. I posi- 
tioned myself in line with two of the cut 
rows and Stan did the same. He was a 
little to my right, about 35 yards away, 
but had first set up a single hen decoy 
about 25 yards between us toward the 
roosted tom. She now became the point 
of the triangle and hopefully the next 
point of interest to the gobbler. 

While I chalked my little box call 
and lightly sanded my glass slate, a 
barred owl hooted northeast of our 
position. Three or four seconds ticked 
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by; then on cue, a gobble rang out from 
deep in the cypress, east of where we 
expected it to come from. After a few 
more seconds another owl hoot and a 
second gobbler cranked up north of the 
first. 

My first thought was that the old 
sultan had somehow been spooked 
during the night and had flown east to 
another location. Just as I slowly turned 
my head toward Stan, a mighty gobble 
almost knocked the hats off our heads. 

We were in turkey hunting 
“heaven.” Stan, I and the turkey 
gobbled in earnest at owls hooting and 
crows cawing. 

Although I couldn’t see the big 
gobbler, I knew he was very close, and 
had already pinpointed my exact 
location. With my knees shielding my 
hands, I switched calls and sent him a 
run of two enticing hen yelps. “Gobble- 
obble-obble-obble! Gobble-obble- 
obble-obble!” The old sultan double- 
gobbled back. Seconds ticked by before 
I clucked softly with my little box. 
“Flap-flap-flap-flap!” exploded from 


Left: To avoid becoming a bird in the 
hand, this pair of turkeys heads for the 
bush. 


the top of a tall virgin pine as great 
wings propelled a large dark body into 
the foggy air. The tom had to fly south 
as he came off the limb to get around a 
huge water oak that blocked him from 
pitching straight down to us. 

In a split second, the same great 
wings were now breaking at tremendous 
speed. I could hear the wind whistling 
through feathers when the tom touched 
down just a few yards from Stan’s gun 
barrel. My 12-gauge was on him 
immediately. “Shoot! Shoot!” I was 
mentally telling my companion. 

The sultan darted quickly when he 
spied Stan and was almost to the safety 
of the hammock when the 12-gauge 
boomed. The great warrior had met his 
match, going down in a shower of 
feathers. Stan was on the turkey in the 
blink of an eye. 

When I reached Stan, he was 
grinning widely. He hefted the great 
bird which later weighed in at 20'/2 
pounds. The bird’s beard was thick and 
a full 10 inches long. He was a great 
trophy with dark wings and beautiful 
iridescent breast and back feathers. 

Back at camp we took some 
pictures, hung the gobbler in the shade 
and drove into town for a large break- 
fast Stan promised to buy. Like a true 
Southern turkey hunter, he stuck to his 
word, treating us to eggs, bacon, grits 
and toast, with several cups of steaming 
coffee. 

Later, when we dressed the gobbler, 
a quick slice into his gizzard revealed a 
beautiful, somewhat worn, opaque 
marble. 

Lord only knows where he got the 
marble, perhaps from a pioneer home- 
stead, now overgrown with years of 
vegetation, in one of the many ham- 
mocks around the area. 

A couple of years have passed since 
that hunt, and a few more cypress 
monarchs have fallen to both our guns. 
We cherish the memories of each hunt, 
but “The Marble Gobbler” will go down 
in my book as an extra special turkey. @) 


Carmon Charles Thompson is an 
outdoorsman from Bartow, Fla. 
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Text and Photographs by Tom Broderidge 


|_| alt Allee’s first cast looks 
;— like a mistake. The fly line 
} | slices silently through 50 

\_— AJ feet of misty air and his 
deer-hair bug disappears into a patch of 
ankle-high grass 5 feet up onto the 
bank. 

But Allee has a plan. Sitting in his 
small boat, he points the tip of his fly 
rod at the bank and begins slowly 
stripping in fly line with his left hand. 
The bug miraculously slides through the 
thick grass, climbs easily over a few 
small branches, and then stands poised 
like an olympic diver on the very edge 
of the bank. 

Allee gives a firm tug on the line 
and the bug splashes on the surface. But 
no takers. The bug goes unmolested as 
it gurgles across the 4 feet of water 
nearest shore. 

Picking up the line into a smooth 
back cast, he aims a little farther along 
the shore and again casts well up onto 


the bank before pulling his fly into the 
water. This cast is also ignored, as are 
the next several. 

But then in a small pocket of water 
deep in the weed-choked shoreline the 
surface seems to disappear in slow 
motion out from under the fly, and 
suddenly the line goes tight and heads 
toward a particularly intense patch of 
floating weeds. Allee doesn’t take much 
time getting the bass to the boat. 

“Largemouths generally pull pretty 
hard at first, but then give up quickly,” 
Allee says modestly, while he unhooks 
the 7-pound bass and tosses it back. “It 
takes a 10-pounder to fight for any 
length of time.” 

This is an impressive performance 
for a fly-fisher. Fly-fishing is rightfully 
considered light-tackle fishing, and 
largemouth bass in Florida typically 
hang out in and around thick weeds 
where light tackle is not usually an 
effective tool. Allee, however, has 


developed his fly-fishing tackle and 
techniques so he can shoot his bait to 
where the bass are. 

Starting with his flies, Allee uses a 
collection of tricks gathered in four 
decades of angling to make his flies 
weedless. Sometimes he ties flies using 
the bend-back style, with the hook 
shank bent so the hook point rides up. 
Other flies have a loop of monofilament 
tied from the bend of the hook to the 
eye, so the line pushes the fly away 
from obstacles during the retrieve, but 
exposes the hook point when a fish 
bites. 

A good example of the type of fly 
Allee favors is the well-known Bend 
Back Dahlberg Diver, a deer-hair fly 
tied with a large sloping head that 
allows the bug to float at rest yet dive a 
few inches when it’s retrieved. This is 
the fly that Allee says can be pulled 
right through thickest cover and fished 
in those difficult spots that often hold 


Good techniques for negotiating the weeds will let you fly-fish 


where the biggest bass are. 


the biggest bass in the lake. The 
Dahlberg Diver can be tied in any color 
and sometimes is made with a 6-inch 
strip of rabbit hide for a tail, giving the 
fly the same appeal to bass as a worm. 

Allee’s theories on leaders for bass 
fly-fishing are as simple as they are 
heretical. Most fly-fishing leaders are 
tapered, either by being made that way 
or by being tied out of several strands of 
different diameter leader material. A 
leader that is tapered from thick to thin 
tends to promote a smoother transfer of 
energy during the fly cast and gives a 
more delicate presentation of the fly. 

But delicate presentations aren't 
necessary for bass fishing, Allee 
reasons, so he uses a simple 6-footlong 
piece of 20-pound test monofilament to 
connect his fly line to his fly. The result 
is an exceptionally strong leader with 
few knots to weaken, slip or catch on 
weeds. 


Once fly-fishers feel confident that 
they can fish anywhere in the lake, the 
next question is where to fish first. 

“One of the best spots to fish is 
right up to the edge of a grass island 
that has deep water all around,” says 
venerable Jack Wingate, owner of 
Wingate’s Lunker Lodge on Lake 
Seminole near Chattahoochee. “You 
may have to circle an island two or 
three times,” he advises, “but sooner or 
later you'll get into bass.” 

Another favorite type of spot is 
around “points,” which can be fingers 
of weeds or even parts of the shoreline 
that jut out into open water on or below 
the surface. 

Thumbnail-sized yellow poppers 
with black stripes are always favorite 
flies for bass, Wingate says, adding that 
many of the best bass flies copy the 
color of honey bees or yellow jackets. 
Another productive surface fly, he says, 


is a small gray deerhair bug tied to 
imitate a mouse. 

Bass also attack bait fish, especially 
shad, and flies that mimic small fish 
will usually take a lot of bass. Flies tied 
in gray and silver shad-like colors work 
well, but so do flies tied in red, yellow, 
white, black or green. 

“Dark colors usually work better on 
dark days, and light colors seem to do 
best when it’s bright,” adds Capt. John 
Mobley, manager of Kevin’s Guns and 
Sporting Goods in Tallahassee, who has 
been fishing Florida waters for more 
than half a century. 

Once you know which flies you are 
going to be casting, you can select a fly- 
fishing outfit. Mobley says that for bass 
an 8'/2-to 9-foot-long fly rod that casts a 
6-, 7- or 8-weight line should do the 


job. 


The fly line should have some kind 
of weight-forward taper, he says, and a 
bright color such as yellow or orange 
will make the line easier for you to see. 
Floating fly line is the best choice for 
most fishing around Florida’s shallow- 
water shorelines. 

The most important function of a 
fly reel in bass fishing is to hold the 
line, so it isn’t necessary for the reel to 
have elaborate features such as high- 
line capacity or a disc drag. However, 
an exposed rim is handy should you 
ever have to palm the spool and apply 
drag to the line manually while fighting 
a big fish. 

While other fly-fishing challenges 
can require that you own “a rod for 
every occasion” as well as a number of 
different fly lines, you can do a pretty 
good job of fishing for bass with just 
one well-chosen fly rod, one fly reel 
and one fly line, Mobley says. 

A good outfit will let you fly-fish, 
but good techniques for negotiating the 
weeds will let you fly-fish where the 
biggest bass are. 

“Fish with weedless flies and strong 
terminal tackle,” Allee says, “and you 
can have virtually the same chance for 
success as those bass fishermen who are 
casting heavy conventional tackle and 
using plastic worms.” @) 


Tom Broderidge is a free-lance 
writer from Gadsden County. 
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ying One On 


or Fly-Fishers 


Textand Photograph by Tom Broderidge 


f you can tie your shoes, you 
can tie flies for the wonder- 
ful art of fly-fishing. It’s that 
easy. 

Fly-tying is the “arts and crafts” 
side of fly-fishing, following a tradition 
that is hundreds, if not thousands of 
years old. Most fly-fishers enrich their 
fishing experiences by learning to tie 
their own flies. 

Starting with a bare fishhook, fly- 
tiers use fine thread to bind on fur, 
feathers, floss, tinsel or any other 
natural or synthetic material that will 
transform the hook into a lure to tempt 
fish into striking. This act of creation 
can be satisfying from a purely artistic 
point of view, but it is even more 
rewarding when the fly actually catches 
fish. 

"Every fly-fisher can remember the 
first fish they caught on a fly they tied 
themselves,” says Lee Avirett, a well- 
known fly-fishing instructor from north 
Florida. “And that thrill will still be 
there every time their fly catches 
another fish.” 

Flies can vary in size from freshwa- 
ter trout flies smaller than a mosquito to 
gargantuan foot-long streamer flies used 
in saltwater to catch large billfish. Most 
flies, however, fall somewhere in 
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Fly-tying can be 
satisfying from a 
purely artistic point 
of view, but it is 
even more reward- 
ing when the fly 
actually catches 
fish. 


between. While flies can be tied so 
intricately that they are almost perfect 
imitations of a natural bait, fly-tiers 
learned long ago that somewhat impres- 
sionistic flies catch the most fish. 

“Get the shape and size about right 
and try to use materials that make the 
fly behave as though it were alive,” 
Avirett says. 

One of the most common types of 
fly-fishing done in Florida is for 
largemouth bass and sunfish. These flies 
usually range from ones as small as a 
honeybee for sunfish, to bass flies the 
size of a baitfish, frog or even a field 
mouse. 


But before even thinking about 
tying flies, you’ve got to find a suitable 
place to do it. 

Your fly-tying can be done ona 
desk, table or a work bench as long as it 
allows you to slide your chair under it 
so you can work up close to the edge. 
Although the kitchen table may seem 
like a good place to work, you will tie 
more and better flies if your tying bench 
is permanently set up so you don’t have 
to put all your materials away between 
tying sessions. 

At the bench, a good lamp may be 
your most important tool. It should be 
on a swivel arm so you can position it 
so the light shines down on your vise, 
and the lamp should have a shade so the 
light doesn’t shine in your eyes. Many 
tiers use a lamp with a built-in magnify- 
ing lens that is 3- to 5-inches in diam- 
eter and about a 4x magnification. Such 
a lens will help any fly-tier, beginner or 
expert, to make neater, more precise 
flies. 

The chair you sit on should be 
comfortable and provide good support, 
especially in the lower back. The seat of 
a chair is commonly about 18 inches 
from the floor, while a table top is 
usually 29 inches high. Start with these 
measurements, but change the setup if 


it’s uncomfortable. Fly-tying shouldn’t 
give you a sore neck or a stiff back. 

Once you have a place to work, 
you ll need something to work with. 

“Beginners can be overwhelmed 
when they see all the fly-tying equip- 
ment in the store,” says David Olson, 
manager of The Fly Fisherman, a large 
fly-fishing shop in Orlando. “I recom- 
mend that they first get together a set of 
tools starting with a vise, bobbin and a 
good pair of scissors.” 

A bobbin is a specialty item sold by 
fly-tying dealers that is a tube mounted 
on springy steel legs that snap onto the 
end holes of a standard spool of thread. 
The thread feeds off the spool, goes 
through the tube, and can be conve- 
niently applied to the hook while the 
bobbin is held in the hand. You can tie 
flies without a bobbin, but the conve- 
nience it provides is well worth the few 
dollars this tool costs. 


The fly-tying vise should be 
secured to the edge of your table top 
and is used to hold a hook while you tie 
on the stuff to make your lure irresist- 
ible. The jaws need to be able to hold 
whatever size hooks you use. One 
useful feature is an adjustable barrel 
that allows the jaws to be positioned at 
any convenient angle. Another handy 
feature includes a barrel that rotates so 
the fly may be turned around so you can 
look at the other side while you’ re tying 
a fly. 

Olson generally recommends that as 
a first purchase, beginners buy a good 
quality vise, but not necessarily a top- 
of-the-line model. By the time they 
grow out of the first vise they will know 
exactly which features they want in 
their second one, which may cost 10 
times as much, but which will probably 
last them the rest of their lives. 

Scissors are the fly-tier’s main tool. 


Lee Avirett at his fly-tying bench. 


They should be small, sharp, light 
enough to hold for long periods, and 
have finger holes large enough for the 
tier’s fingers. They must be able to cut 
from the base of the blades to their tips. 

Whether you buy $2 scissors from a 
flea market, $200 scissors from a 
surgical supply house or something in 
between from a fly-tackle dealer, you 
should treat your scissors as a precision 
instrument. Many fly-tiers have two 
pairs of scissors: a smaller pair for fine 
work and a larger pair for cutting 
tougher materials such as deer body 
hair, metal tinsel or buck tail. 

As in many other activities, there 
are several other specialty tools you can 
get. But the ones listed here are enough 
to get you started, and there will always 
be time to get the fancy stuff later. 

The materials you need for tying 
flies depends on which of the tens of 
thousands of catalogued fly patterns you 
want to make. You can get virtually any 
material you need from fly-fishing 
tackle shops, craft and fabric stores, or 
from hunter friends who will share parts 
of their take. You can also get supplies 
from road kills, but be careful. Both 
state and federal laws prohibit the 
possession of even parts of many 
common animals, so be sure you know 
which species are legal to scavenge. 

The current popularity of fly- 
fishing is responsible for the creation 
of many excellent opportunities to learn 
fly-tying. Tackle shops often offer 
classes as do local fly-fishing clubs. 
Colleges as well as municipal parks and 
recreation departments also offer fly- 
tying courses, often for beginners and 
fly-tiers who are more advanced. 

“Taking fly-tying classes actually 
improved my fishing by giving me 
greater insight into why fish take flies 
and why they don’t,” says Bill Roberts, 
an attorney from Tallahassee who began 
fly-tying just two seasons ago at a 
course offered by the city, and who now 
regularly catches many species of fish 
on the flies he ties. “I used to think 
there was some mystique to creating 
your own flies, but I know now that 
there really isn’t anything difficult 
about fly-tying at all.” @ 


Tom Broderidge is a free-lance 
writer from Gadsden County. 
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BEAR LAK 
Fishing Ioumamen 


Text and Photographs by Linda Stewart 


e annual | 
mndicapped fishing | 
' tournament has ~ 
_ grown in popularitys) 


‘from just two MA To words “Fish on!” resounded around the lake while nearly 
4 100 excited handicapped children and adults experienced the 
: Participants in the * joy of catching a fish — some for the first time. 
first year to nearly “Look at that fish,” exclaimed a small boy as he teetered and dug the 
pad of his crutch into the mud for more stability. With eyes wide and an ear- 
100 at the Third to-ear grin, he held his fish high for all to see. 
~ Annual Handicapped) The event was the Third Annual Handicapped Fishing Tournament 
sponsored by the Bonita Springs Lions Club, Kiwanis, Bass Club, Area 
_ Fishing Tournament Youth Council, Lee County Parks and Recreation Department and a consor- 
; st. ear at bo tium of local businesses. There were almost as many volunteers to help as 


there were anglers. 

One volunteer had initially been reluctant to help with the event. But 
later he told the organizer, “I am so glad you convinced me to come. I’ve 
never done anything I felt so good about before.” 
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The fishing tournament was held at 
Bear Lake, located behind the Bonita 
Springs Recreation Center on Pine 
Avenue. Volunteers had prepared cane 
poles complete with hooks, lines and 
bobbers for the tournament’s partici- 
pants, who were given an ample supply 
of worms. To boost the chances of 
successful fishing, members of a local 
fishing club had chummed around the 
edge of the lake with bait fish. 

Anglers quickly sought out that 
perfect spot around the banks of the 3- 
acre lake, accompanied by volunteers. 
As the morning wore on, some anglers 
laid down their crutches or slipped out 
of their wheelchairs to scoot down the 
bank closer to the water’s edge. 

Smiles and laughter were conta- 
gious around the lake, and soon the 
judges were kept busy with their 
measuring sticks. After measuring the 


fish, recording their size and taking 
photos of the anglers and their catches, 
tournament officials returned the scaly 
residents of Bear Lake to the water. 
Most fish caught at the tournament were 
bluegills, ranging in size from two 
inches to just over a foot. 

Judges tallied up the total number 
of inches of fish caught by each angler 
to determine winners. The angler with 
the most accumulated inches was not 
the only winner though. There also were 
trophies awarded for biggest fish, 
smallest fish and just for being one of 
the anglers. 

The annual handicapped fishing 
tournament has grown in popularity 
from just two participants in the first 
year to nearly 100 at the Third Annual 
Handicapped Fishing Tournament last 
year. 

The event was started by Bonita 


Brenda Calloway of Gulf Coast Center in Ft. Myers shows off one of several fish 


she caught at the tournament. 


Springs Lions Club director Tsani 
“Bear” Yonah. In fact, the lake was 
recently named after him — Bear Lake. 
Tournaments for area youth have been 
held at the lake for the past five years, 
according to Yonah. Fishing tourna- 
ments for the handicapped have been 
held for the past three years. 

The Fourth Annual Handicapped 
Fishing Tournament is set for Saturday, 
March 16. 

Any physically challenged indi- 
vidual, 8-years-old or over, is welcome 
to participate. Ages of contestants 
ranged from 8 to 83 last year. There will 
be caps and trophies for all participants, 
as well as free hot dogs and soft drinks. 

This year’s fishing tournament, 
however, will be extra special; some- 
thing new has been added to Bear Lake, 
a handicapped-accessible dock. The 
new dock will run parallel to the edge 
of the lake and accommodate 10 to 15 
wheelchairs, according to Yonah. 
Materials for the new dock were 
purchased by the Lions Club, and Ben 
Nelson built the dock at no charge. 

Locals are uncertain how the almost 
3-acre lake was formed. It may have 
evolved from a sinkhole or perhaps was 
once a borrow pit. 

Yonah was talking with a local old- 
timer about his search for a lake for 
fishing tournaments. The old-timer 
suggested the lake behind the Bonita 
Springs Recreation Center. 

“What lake?" Yonah had asked him. 

“The lake was so grown over with 
Brazilian peppers that no one even 
knew there was a lake there,” Yonah 
explained. 

After a little searching, however, 
they did find the lake, and Yonah 
persuaded the Lee County Parks and 
Recreation Department to chop down 
the Brazilian peppers and brush around 
the perimeter of the lake, making it 
accessible for fishing. 

The Lee County Parks and Recre- 
ation Department and members of the 
Bonita Springs Bass Club continue to 
keep the lake and its banks clean and 
clear for public fishing. Families also 
enjoy the picnic area and playground 
near the lake. @) 


Linda Stewart is a writer based in 
Naples. 
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Sucreare Your Quail Odds 


OW was your quail 
hunting this year? 
Good? Not so good? 
Just plain lousy? 

“The birds just weren’t there,” you 
grumble, “not like they were five years 
ago.” 

If you hunt quail on private land, 
either your own or leased, you have the 
unique opportunity to directly affect the 
quail population in.the area. You can 
bring about an increase in the number of 
birds available for you to hunt. 

You can take a page from the game 
manager’s book, employ a few rela- 
tively simple techniques that will 
improve the habitat of the area and 
enhance the birds’ ability to reproduce 
and grow. 

Good game management is a 
process that must continue throughout 
the year, from year to year. Begin your 
management plan by evaluating the 
habitat in the area. 

According to Dr. Leonard Brennan, 
Director of Research for Tall Timbers 
Research Station north of Tallahassee, 
quail need three main types of habitat. 

“They have a broad range of 
acceptance of vegetation types,” he 
says. “The key is to maintain blocks of 
early-successional habitat types. That is, 
areas that are zero to | year, 1 to 2 years 
and 2 to 3 years post-disturbance.” 

To reduce this to its simplest terms, 
each year you need to subject one-third 
of your property to some type of 
activity that sets back the natural 
progression of plant growth on the area: 
mowing, disking, burning or whatever. 
And here in the South, the most com- 
mon means of doing that is fire. 

Open piney woods is the classic 
quail habitat here in the South. “Pine 
trees are great because they drop 
needles to burn,” Brennan says. “They 
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By Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 


also drop pine mast, or pine nuts on the 
ground, which the quail relish for food. 
But quail thrive in many areas that don’t 
have pine trees, so that’s not essential.” 

Brennan says quail do very well in 
open agricultural areas as well. The 
key, he says, is management of under- 
story species: those plants which are 
low-growing, such as grasses, legumes, 
all the things we usually call “weeds.” 

Okay, so you have a tract of 
property you hunt on, you’re going to 
divide it into three roughly equal 
portions, and burn off the undergrowth 
on one of those portions each year. It’s 
still not quite that simple. 

“The three areas need to be in 
blocks that are small and patchy,” 
Brennan says. “If you have, say, 100 
acres, you don’t want to have any 
blocks bigger than about 15 acres. You 


need to create a mosaic.” 

By evaluating the land-use patterns 
around you, you can contribute to 
improvement of quail habitat on a small 
tract. 

If your neighbors are at all tuned 
into wildlife management in Florida, 
they may be following some kind of a 
burning regime on their property. If you 
approach them about cooperating ona 
fire schedule, you may find them 
willing to work out a plan that increases 
quail in the entire area. 

For instance, one of your neighbors 
may have a section of piney woods she 
burns every two or three years. Find out 
from your neighbor whether she plans 
to burn during any given year. If she 
does, you don’t; if she doesn’t, you do. 
That will provide an uneven-aged 
mixture of areas for the birds. 


AW19 30S 


If you’re fortunate enough to have a 
hundred acres or so to play with, divide 
the tract into a series of small blocks. 
Burn part of it each year, and disk part 
of it. If you have piney woods, Brennan 
says, have 50 percent or less canopy 
cover. 

Fire management and controlled 
burning are both art and science. 
Typically in Florida, piney woods are 
burned during the winter, when the 
weather is cool and the fire is relatively 
easy to manage. But natural fires occur 
in the summer, when they are ignited by 
lightning from thunderstorms; histori- 
cally, these fires burned literally 
millions of acres throughout the South- 
east. 

“When you need to burn depends 
on the condition of the habitat,” 
Brennan says. “If you have a problem 
with hardwood encroachment, you may 
want to do some summer burning 
because you'll be more likely to kill 
hardwoods. If you don’t have a hard- 
wood problem, you can probably get 
away with cool-season burning.” He 
suggests that no more than 10 to 15 
percent of area should be in dense 
thickets. 

Some of Brennan’s suggestions are 
a bit surprising. For instance, he says 
planting food plots is probably not 
worth the trouble and expense. Nor do 
you need to do anything in particular to 
provide special nesting cover. The fire 
regime we’ ve already outlined will 
provide both. 

“The usual nesting cover is typi- 
cally an area about 2 years old (2 years 
post-fire), and dominated by bunch 
grasses,” Brennan says. 

Once the baby quail have hatched, 
they move onto areas that are open at 
ground level but have an overhead 
canopy of weeds. This is the type of 
area that’s | year past burning. 

Think of it this way: areas that have 
just been burned are good brood range. 
Areas 2 years past burning provide 
nesting sites. And areas 3 years post- 
burn are escape cover. 

Brennan is skeptical about provid- 
ing quail with artificial feed. “There is 


Above: Friendly fire: controlled burns could help you fill your game bag. 
Page 28: One of our most popular game birds, quail are more numerous in properly 
managed habitat. 


no evidence that has shown that artifi- 
cial feeding will increase population 
levels. In fact, there’s evidence now that 
shows that birds which are fed artificial 
food may have their nutrition compro- 
mised because they don’t spend their 
time eating native vegetation and 
insects.” 

So if you’re managing your land for 
quail, the key is fire. But it’s not as easy 
as just setting the woods ablaze. A good 
fire plan involves plowing fire lines, 
understanding the wind and the weather 
and how they will affect the fire, and 
timing the burn so it takes off the right 
amount of plant material and kills what 
you want it to kill without destroying 
everything in its path. 

Beyond that, fire is not a tool to 
play with. Even on the best of days, a 
fire can go squirrely and turn from an 
instrument of regeneration to a raging 
beast in little more than an instant. 
Setting the woods afire without having 
the proper firebreaks in place and the 
proper tools at hand is a recipe for 
almost certain disaster; it’s also illegal. 

And in Florida’s increasingly urban 
society, those of us who burn the piney 


woods are being forced to take responsi- 
bility for seeing that the smoke from 
fires does not create a health hazard. 
Dense clouds of smoke obscuring 
visibility on a highway can contribute to 
auto accidents; smoke drifting through a 
residential neighborhood can bring the 
wrath of citified residents down on your 
head. 

If you’re going to undertake a 
burning regime on your property, you 
need to get a permit for each burn you 
set. The Florida Division of Forestry 
offers an excellent one-day course on 
controlled burning. Graduates are 
certified to conduct controlled burns not 
only for themselves but for other people 
as well. 

To learn more about this program 
call the Division of Forestry office in 
your area, or contact your county 
forester. He or she can recommend a 
certified burner who can, for a small 
per-acre fee, conduct your burn safely 
and efficiently. @ 


A contemporary outdoors woman, 
Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel covers hunting 
and other topics. 
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1996-1997 
Waterfowl and Turkey Stamps 


Waterfowl Stamp Winner 


Just the right artistic flair on a painting of a pair of 
common goldeneyes captured the essence of the birds, and 
first place in this year’s Florida Waterfowl Stamp design 
competition for Wally Makuchal Jr., a wildlife artist from 
Girdletree, Md. 

“Winning Florida was a major boon for me. It feels 
great,” he says. This win follows his earlier win of Maryland’s 
1996-1997 trout stamp design contest. 

“T was very uncertain about sending the goldeneye 
painting. The Southern U.S. has wintering goldeneyes, but 
they just barely make it into Florida,” he says. “They had 
never won in Florida before, but I decided to try it.” 

Makuchal’s design will grace Florida’s waterfowl stamp 
for the 1996-1997 season, and will be required to legally hunt 
waterfowl in Florida, in addition to a hunting license and 
federal migratory waterfowl stamp. The $3 stamp may be 
purchased from county tax collectors and their subagents, 
beginning June 1. 

Signed and numbered prints with accompanying stamp 
can be purchased from Lucky Duck Publishing June 1. The 
artist can be contacted at (410) 632-2825 or in writing at 6182 
Taylor Landing Road, Girdletree, MD 21829. 
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Turkey Stamp Winner 


Thomas Brooks of Lakeland, Fla., this year’s winner of 
the Florida Turkey Stamp competition, enjoyed a double- 
barreled victory, garnering the first-place award, and tying for 
second. He also won first and second places last year. 

His winning entry this year features a sly Osceola 
gobbler, perched on a pine limb, with its colors nearly irides- 
cent and subtly glowing. 

A stickler for detail and accuracy, Brooks digs deeply 
into his subject before his first brush stroke, consulting 
photographs, books, wildlife videos and hunters “who are 
really into that particular animal.” 

“T try to capture the authenticity, mood and light,” says 
Brooks. “I want you to feel like you’re there.” 

The $5 turkey stamp, which is required to hunt turkeys 
in Florida, will go on sale June | at county tax collectors’ 
offices and their subagents. 

Signed and numbered prints with accompanying stamp 
will be available from the artist June 1. Brooks may be 
reached at 2828 N. Canal Drive, Lakeland, FL 33801. His 
telephone number is (941) 665-3972. @ 


hat Hunters and Anglers Want 


By Mark Damian Duda and Kira C. Young 


sk any savvy business 

manager the key to success 

and he’ll tell you it’s 
knowing your customers. The Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion is doing just that. 

The number of people buying 
hunting and freshwater fishing licenses 
in Florida has been declining in recent 
years. To come up with ways to reverse 
that trend, the GFC polled Florida’s 
hunters and anglers to see why people 
have left these sports. 

Of those whose hunting activity had 
decreased, 40 percent said there was not 
enough access to hunting areas and 38 
percent responded that there were not 
enough places to hunt. 

The GFC hired Responsive Man- 
agement, a market-research firm based 
in Harrisonburg, Virginia, to poll the 
state’s hunters. The study included a 
telephone survey of 419 randomly 
selected hunters who had held 1990- 
1991 Florida resident hunting licenses. 

The poll centered on those license 
years because the market researchers 
felt that was the minimum time to go 


Reasons For Not Buying a 
Freshwater Fishing License 


health problems 
waters too crowded 
trips cost too much 
no one to fish with 
lost interest 

other 

poor fish mgmt. 

no good fish spots 
prefer saltwater fish 
too many rules/regs 
license costs 

poor fishing 

not enough time 
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Percentage of 1990-91 resident fishing license holders who do 
not currently hold a fishing license and are not exempt. 


back to consider someone an ex-hunter. 

A lack of free time was the third 
leading cause for deciding not to hunt 
and was cited by 27 percent of the 
survey's respondents. The next most 
common reasons for dropping out were: 
not enough game animals, cited by 22 
percent; and work obligations, cited by 
21 percent. 

The study also included a series of 
discussions with small groups of 
hunters in West Palm Beach, Orlando 
and Jacksonville. 

Hunters focused on a lack of 
hunting opportunities, poor behavior of 
other hunters making them feel unsafe 
and poor and degraded wildlife manage- 
ment areas in Florida. 

On the fishing side, some 695 ex- 
anglers who had held 1990-1991 
resident freshwater fishing licenses 
were randomly chosen and polled ~ 
through a mail survey. 

Twenty percent were exempt from 
buying a license due to age or disability 
and 34 percent did not hold a valid 
fishing license. 

Of those who did not have a 


license, 45 percent said they didn’t have 
a current fishing license because they 
didn’t have enough time. That reason 
was followed by: poor fishing, cited by 
34 percent; the cost of licenses, noted 
by 29 percent; too many rules, pointed 
out by 27 percent; and a preference for 
saltwater fishing, referred to by 23 
percent. 

As in the hunting study, groups of 
anglers were pulled together for discus- 
sions in West Palm Beach, Jacksonville 
and Orlando. Anglers focused on 
depleted stocks of fish and deteriorating 
water quality, fewer freshwater opportu- 
nities and interference from other 
recreational users. 

In the discussion groups for anglers 
and hunters, the surveyors found people 
did not quit their sports because they 
lost interest. 

Using information gleaned from the 
study, the GFC is devising ways to help 
meet the needs of the state’s hunters and 
anglers. And hopefully that will help 
people return to the outdoors activities 
they were loathe to leave. @) 


Factors That Strongly Influenced 


endangers animal population 


causing pain to animals 
cost of hunting equipment 
pollution/litter 

personal health 


loss of interest 


cost of licenses 

not having anyone to go with 
frequent regulation changes 
complex regulations 

fear of injury by another hunter 
having to travel to hunt 

family obligations 

not enough trophy animals 
poor behavior of other hunters 
too many hunters in the field 
work obligations 

not enough game animals 
amount of free time 

not enough places to hunt 

not enough access 
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liberal bag limits/season lengths 


restrictive bag limits/season lengths 


Decision Not to Hunt 


Percentage of 1990-91 resident hunting license holders whose level 
of hunting activity has decreased over the past 5 years. 
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Largemouth Bass Print Offer 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE is proud to offer you this “Largemouth Bass” print by Scott B. Crouse. This print is one 
of our previous cover art winners. We know you will be-pleased with this outstanding work of art featuring Florida’s 
premier freshwater fish in this underwater scene. 


For every $19 in new, renewal or gift subscriptions (plus $2 shipping & handling) we’ll mail you a FREE copy 
of our “Largemouth Bass” print. All orders must be prepaid: make check or money order payable to FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, Circulation Office, 620 S. Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 


A subscription for MYSELF (or Gift Donor) 
Renewing? Please include your account number. 


Your Name Recipient 


Address Address 
City City 
Zip + 4 


Zip + 4 
1 Year $10 2 Years $19 __—3: Years $27 


Account No. 


New Renewal 


2 Years $19 Renewal 
3 Years $27 Donor 


Recipient 


Foreign Rate: Add $5.00 post 
oreign Rate $ postage per year Address 


Send check or money order payable to FLORIDA Ci 
WILDLIFE and this form (or a photocopy) to: ity 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 620 South Meridian St., Tallahassee, Fine 
Florida 32399-1600 P 


YES, send me the free bass print. Enclosed is my ——1 Year $10 ___2 Years $19 ___3 Years $27 
$2.00 shipping and handling and my order for a two-year Renewal 
subscription or my order for two one-year gift subscriptions. 7 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ___1 Year $10 ____ New — 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1996 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Photo Contest 


1. Only original 35 mm slides and 24” x 2" color trans- 
parencies are eligible. Composite slides are not eligible. 
DO NOT SEND PRINTS, NEGATIVES OR DUPLICATE 
SLIDES. Print your name on the slide mount for each 
entry. 


2. Enter in as many categories as you like — up to three 
entries per category. 


Category A —- WILD BIRDS 


Category B — WILD ANIMALS (wildlife other than birds 
including reptiles, amphibians, insects) 


Category C — FLORIDA’S NATURAL 
ENVIRONMENT (any photo in which landmarks, 
scenery or inanimate objects are featured) 


3. Fill out an entry form for each category in which you 
compete. Photocopied forms are acceptable if signatures 
are original. Be sure to circle the appropriate category 
letter for your entry. 


4. Entries must’be accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for each category. Be sure to attach 
sufficient first-class postage for their return (do not send 
money). Entries will be returned after winners are pub- 
lished in the November-December '96 issue. 


CATEGORY (Circle one): A B C 


Photograph No. 1 was taken in County 
and is of 


Photograph No. 2 was taken in County 


and is of 


Photograph No. 3 was taken in County 
and is of 
No. of Entries: 


5. Each slide entry must be attached to a 3” x 5” card with 
the photographer’s name, mailing address, telephone 
number and Social Security number printed or typewritten 
on the card. Although care will be taken with submitted 
material, FLORIDA WILDLIFE and its agents will not be 
responsible for damage or loss of entries. 


6. ONLY SLIDES TAKEN IN FLORIDA ARE ELIGIBLE. 
Captive, domestic and exotic species are not eligible. 
Employees of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission are not eligible. Only photographs that have 
never been published in a magazine are eligible. 


7. Entries must be mailed to FLORIDA WILDLIFE PHOTO 
CONTEST, 620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, 
Florida 32399-1600 and must be received by June 3, 1996. 


8. Any entry not meeting all the rules will be ineligible. 
Decisions of the judges will be final. Cash honorariums will 
be awarded to photographers selected for publication. 


Contestants by their entry agree that FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
may publish their photographs for promotion of the 
magazine. Winning photographs may be used in future 
magazine promotions and on the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission's Internet service. 


Photographer: 
Mailing Address: 
City: State: ZIP: 


Daytime Phone: ( ) 


| 
| 
I certify that I am the photographer and owner of these | 
entries (photographs) and that all entries were taken in | 
Florida, and I hereby give the Florida Game and Fresh Water | 
Fish Commission my permission to publish my entries in 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE in accordance with the contest rules. | 

| 

| 

| 


Signed (Entrant): 


Social Security Number: 


